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GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S LETTER. 

Tue letter of Governor Cleveland to the National Civil Service 
Reform Association, which we print in another column, has a firm 
and consistent ring, which makes it especially welcome to the friends 
of our cause. Professions of adhesion to the principle of reform have 
not been rare in recent years. Indeed, there has been no more strik- 
ing sign of the growing insistence of the public demand for reform 
than the fact that almost all candidates for office have felt themselves 
compelled to utter some expression of sympathy with it. But, too 
often, the words have been vague and indefinite, or have been coupled 
with other expressions from the same men showing that they were 
mere words, or have been joined with acts quite inconsistent with a 
sincere adherence to the principles professed. No complaint of this 
kind can be made of Governor Cleveland’s letter. It is clear and 
exact, evidently written with care and deliberation. There are no 
vague exceptions or qualifications that may cover a multitude of 
sins. It is consistent with the previous acts of its writer, which war- 
rant a confident expectation that what is promised in this regard will 
be performed. 

Governor Cleveland pledges himself, in the first place, that the 
provisions of the existing Civil Service Law will be explicitly 
carried out. The offices which are within the scope of that 
law may safely be considered as emancipated from the grasp of 
the spoils system. It is true that there are likely to be, among the 
members of the party that is to come in power, attempts to secure 
appointments in evasion of the law. But the firm language of the 
future President of itself will go far to paralyze such attempts; and, 
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TERMS 
in the absence of support from him, they can do waiting to interfere 
with the working of the provisions of the Civil Service Law. The 
questions on that law relate now mainly to its gradual application to all 
the offices within its scope, to the cultivation of a general opinion in 
the public at large and among the applicants for the offices that the 
right and the only way to fill those offices is by its method, and to 
the gathering of lessons from its operation as to the best ways of 
improving it and of applying its principles on a wider scale. The 
faithful execution of the Jaw in the future, at least as much as in the 
past, is a matter of reasonable certainty. 

As to the offices not affected by the present law, the expressions 
of the letter are no less an indication that the cause of civil service 
reform will, at the least, not go backward under the incoming ad- 
ministration. That those now in office are not to be spared, who 
have neglected their public duties or abused their public position 
in order to take an active part in political work, is as satisfactory to 
the advocates of reform as to the most angry Democrat. We have 
protested strongly against the not infrequent instances in which, 
during the last campaign, Republican office-holders neglected or even 
abused their places, in order to work for their party; and we shall be 
glad to see more conscientious servants of the people in their places. 
Governor Cleveland lays down the rule that “the quiet and unobtru- 
sive exercise of individual political rights is the measure of party 
service” for office-holders. It is not easy to say exactly where 
the line should be drawn between an honest assertion of political 
opinions by public servants and the action of “offensive partisans 
and unscrupulous manipulators of local party management.” But 
the rule which Governor Cleveland lays down will protect, we be- 
lieve, every officer whose conduct has not been prompted by a practice 
of the spoils system, and who has done no more than his public 
duty. Such officers, we are assured, will not be removed during the 
terms for which they are appointed. No pledge is made in the 
letter, it will be noted, as to what will take place on the expiration 
of these terms. Even if it should happen — and it is not implied 
that this would commonly be the case —that, on expiration of the 
terms, the Republican incumbents will not be reappointed, and that 
Democrats will be put in their places, we have the pledge that Demo- 
crats will have none but a proper consideration, and that fitness will 
always be a necessary condition to an appointment to office. In the 
present state of the law, when so many offices are ipso facto vacated 
and appointments to be made at the end of every four years, it is, 
perhaps, too much to expect the general reappointment of the former 
incumbents, when fit applicants from the party in power put in 
a request. The time will come, we hope, when the four years’ term 
will be abolished, and when the great mass of the offices to which it 
applies will be entirely divorced from all party controversy. Nor are 
we without hope that, in Governor Cleveland’s administration, this 
principle will have its application, and that the separation of the 
civil service from party differences will be extended to the four-year- 
term offices and to the others that are outside of the present law. 

Everything depends on the spirit that underlies promises like 
those in Governor Cleveland’s letter. ‘They may be, as we have said, 
mere professions ; and the exceptions which are stated as to Republi- 
can officers who have overdone political work for their party, and the 
reservation of any pledge as to the offices which will become vacant 
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under the four-year term, might be used as a means of evading to | seem inclined to descend to the malarial level which the party has 


some extent the principles to which adherence is professed. But 
everything that we know of Governor Cleveland leads us to trust in 
the sincerity and good faith of what he says. His past career is con- 
sistent with his present promises. His utterances during the cam- 
paign were careful and well-considered; and the same is true of this 
letter, which bears the stamp of earnestness and clear determination. 
Not least significant in it is the note of warning to the hungry Demo- 
crats with which he closes his letter. 
party work is not a sufficient recommendation for appointment, and 
that “ pressure” of the kind with which appointing officers are sadly 
familiar will not induce Mr. Cleveland to make unfit selections. 
These words, addressed not to the disinterested advocates of reform, 
but to the interested members of his party, are very strong evidence 
that the future President will do as he says he means to. 


LOT’S WIFE AND MR. MAGUIRE. 
“ The President-elect owes his election very largely, perhaps absolutely, to the Republicans, 
who contributed to it.”""— HON. P. A. COLLINS. 


“I advised the Governor not to sign the civil service bill.... I suppose that if one of my 
boys wanted to enter the public service he would have to go through Harvard College.... 


These laws were passed by the Republicans to keep their appointees in ofice.’—HON PAT- | 


RICK MAGUIRE. 


THE sentences which we quote, from two recent speeches made the 
same day, are suggestive. 

We have a very warm spot in our heart for Mr. Maguire. We 
admired his vigorous work at the Chicago Convention. But his re- 
cent remarks at the Jackson banquet in Boston suggest to us some 
reflections upon the attitude of a good many Democrats, whom 
he well represents. 

Before the Democratic Convention met, it had come to be under- 
stood by everybody that two widely divergent courses would present 
themselves before it. One was the path of timidity; the other the 
path of courage. One was to nominate an old-fashioned Democrat, 
who would unite the party, and lead it, by easy and pleasant stages, 
to the usual defeat : the other was to cut loose from a powerful fac- 
tion in New York and from the Butlerites everywhere, and to appeal 
to the higher political instincts of the country with Grover Cleveland. 

It was no trifling thing to face wholesale and certain defections 
and trust to unknown and largely uncertain accessions. 

When the convention met, it was plain that an invigorating sea 
wind had swept through the nominating bodies. Fresh men had 
caught the new ideas that were in the air, and had taken control. 
The convention proved equal to the occasion. It nominated the ex- 
ponent of those new ideas. It chose a man, unknown three years be- 
fore, who had risen to national reputation by reason of those new ideas. 
It selected a man who had risen as sea-birds rise,—not with the wind, 
but against it. 

From that moment, the Democratic party, in spite of itself, was 
a changed party. It had burned its bridges. It had left the shore 
and launched out boldly upon the open sea. 

Through the campaign, its candidate did not waver. 
line of his encouraged any Democrat to hope that he was insincere. 
He held his party resolutely up to the mark. As a result, the party, for 
the first time in twenty-five years, will enter the White House; and 
this they will owe “very largely,” if not “absolutely,” to Republican 
votes. 

So far, they have shown the courage of their convictions. Now 
comes a second test. Will their leaders support or will they seek to 
hamper their President? Have they the breadth to look to the fut- 
ure, or will they look only to present spoils, and trust to luck for a 
continuance in power? Shall it be politics, or shall it be statesman- 
ship? Will they have faith to plant orchards for years to come, or 
will they, like precarious tenants, strip the premises, and keep their 
trunks packed? Their President-elect has spoken, and many leading 


men have shown a commendable disposition to struggle up to the | 


level which he has fixed. But all through the party are men like 
Mr. Maguire, not destitute of public spirit, and yet unable to rise to 
the situation. The upper air is too rarefied for their lungs, and they 


They are plainly told that | 
| became weary. The upper air was difficult to breathe. 


No word or | 





undertaken to leave. 

To Mr. Maguire and his brethren, we commend the story of Lot’s 
wife. 

Lot’s wife, as Mr. Maguire undoubtedly knows, is a Scriptural 
character. She was a woman. She was the wife of Lot. She was 
the mother of a family. She and Lot and the rest of the family had 
escaped in haste from a sulphurous plain, and were climbing to the 
salubrious air of the mountain heights. As they ascended, Lot’s wife 
She had 
begun well, but she could not persist. She turned, she looked back ; 
and, looking back, she became a pillar of salt. The pillar, as Mr. 
Clemens tells us, may be seen to this very day. So it would have 
been with the whole family, had the whole family looked back. 

Now there lies in this story a profound and instructive lesson, 


| which we commend to Mr. Maguire and his party. Their future is 


in their own hands. They may look back or look forward. They 
have a grand and boundless opportunity. They have only to keep 
on. “ Remember Lot's wife.” 





THE GOVERNORS ON THE REFORM. 


Governor Rope of Maine, in his message, discourses as 
follows : — 


The civil service rules as applied to federal office-holders have 
practically broken up a corrupt and oppressive practice of assessing 
candidates for office by party managers, and the means of corrupting 
the purchasable voter has been lessened. I would recommend that 
the principle of civil service be adopted by our own State, by the 
enactment of such laws as will hereafter prohibit the collection of 
political assessments from any officer or employé in our State, county, 
or municipal governments, similar to the law which was enacted 
by the legislature of New York. 


GoveRNOoR Patterson of Pennsylvania, in the course of his 
message to the legislature, wrote as follows : — 


I recommend the passage of a civil service law regulating appoint- 
ments in the various departments of the State government. The 
doctrine which, for want of a better name, is called “ civil service re- 
form,” is the sound principle upon which the affairs of the people 
should be conducted. No amount of sneering at the advocates of 
such a policy can lessen the force and justice of the argument that 
the servants of the people should be selected for the same reasons of 
competency, honesty, and fitness that apply in private business. 
Heads of departments have no legal or moral right to treat the offices 
under them as a personal appendage, to be used in rewarding politi- 
cal friends and adherents, to the detriment of the public service. 
Every unfit appointment so made is a robbery of the public. 


GovERNOR Roxrinson of Massachusetts, in his annual message, 
made the following allusion to the civil service: — 


The Civil Service Commissioners, appointed under the provisions 
of an Act passed by the last legislature, have prepared rules which 
have been approved by the Governor and Council, and which will go 
into operation on the thirtieth day of March next. Under the author- 
ity given them by the Act, the commissioners have limited the appli- 
cation of these rules to those branches of the service in which a con- 
siderable number of persons are employed, and in which there is the 
strongest temptation to use the appointing power for personal or par- 
tisan purposes. The system proposed is believed to be perfectly 
plain and practical, and well adapted to show the relative fitness of 
applicants for the public service and to secure impartiality in the 
selections for appointment. This method of improving the civil ser- 
vice can no longer be considered an experiment. Most satisfactory 
results appear to have been already secured in national, state, and 
city administration; and the system has already taken a permanent 
place, sustained by prominent members of all political parties. The 
statute now in force seems to be ample in scope and power for pres- 
ent needs, and an extension of the system may be secured by the 
adoption of other rules. 





Tue Indiana Independents, who took an active part in the Presi- 
dential campaign last fall, published a campaign paper called the 
Freeman, the publication of which is continued in the interest of 
“honest politics and civil service and tariff reform.” The paper is 
earnest and able in its advocacy of civil service reform. Subscription 
price $1.00 per annum. Address Louis Howland, 30 Vance Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE ILLINOIS BILL. 
Tue bill drafted by the Civil Service Reform Leagme of Chicago, 


“to regulate the civil service of the State of Illinois and of all munic- | 
The | 


ipal corporations and political divisions thereof,” is before us. 
bill is, on the whole, the most complete and satisfactory yet proposed, 
having incorporated in it the best portions of the laws of the United 
States, New York, and Massachusetts, and some important parts of 
the rules established under those laws. 


The bill provides for a salaried non-partisan commission appointed | 


by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. The scheme has the 
advantage like the Massachusetts law of putting the regulation of the 


service of the cities under control of the State Commission, and mak- | 


ing the reform obligatory on the cities, instead of optional. If we 
understand the bill correctly, it is left in the discretion of the Com- 


mission, subject to the approval of the Governor, to include or not the | 
The examinations are to be open, “free to all citi- | 


labor service. 
zens of thé United States, with proper limitations as to residence, 
age, health,” etc., and competitive as far as practicable. 


The chief examiner is offered a salary of $3,000, which ought to | 


secure a competent person for that important position. 


Under the penal part of the bill, assessments are forbidden, so that | 
“no person” shall “solicit” subscriptions from officers, agents, clerks, | . 


or employés, under state or municipal government, nor shall any per- 


son “request payment ” of such a subscription; but any one, excepting | 
public officers, etc., may receive payment of subscriptions or contribu- | 


tions, if voluntarily made. By this law, a clerk may subscribe from 
his salary for party purposes, provided he does not pay directly or in- 
directly to any public officer, etc.; but, in order to secure as far as 
possible that this subscription be voluntary, no one, whether a public 
officer or not, can “ solicit” his subscription or “ request its payment.” 

Almost the only criticism of importance we have to make is on 
the matter of certifying to the appointing officer when a vacancy 
occurs. The proposed bill provides that the commission shall certify 
“ one or more candidates standing highest,” ete. It seems to us to be | 
a very important matter to certify at least three, so that the officer 
may have some choice in the matter. To certify but one candidate 
takes away that choice from the officer, and puts the accountability 
for it wholly on the commission. 

A selection from among even three persons found to be fitted for 
the work still leaves much responsibility with the appointing officer 
for the man selected, and this responsibility is of the utmost impor- 
tance to preserve. The officer, having taken such a responsibility and 
made the choice, will fee] bound to look after the person chosen, and to 
dismiss him, if incompetent. While, leave him no option, he may 
take a sort of grim satisfaction in neglecting the appointee, failing 
to remove him, though it be desirable, and throwing the blame on 
the commission, if the appointment turn out badly. 

What the Massachusetts Commission says in its first rule seems 
to be the proper principle, namely: “ Subject only to the qualifications 
required to be ascertained in accordance with these rules, the power 
of appointment and the responsibility of selection are in all cases in 
the appointing officer or board.” 

The provision in the Illinois bill which we criticise is probably 
to prevent the possibility of selecting all candidates from one politi- 
cal party. Experience has shown, however, that there is no danger 
of this being done. When, under the federal rules, it was provided 
that four candidates were to be certified for one vacancy, and that 
no one should be certified more than three times, it was calculated 
that in this way the offices could be almost wholly confined to one 
party. In practice, the candidate standing highest is nearly always 
chosen; and the reason seems to be this,— that, if the particular 
party worker or friend for whom the place is wanted cannot have 
it, there is no further motive to give it to a person of one party more 
than to one of another. 


The power to discharge a probationer “without assigning rea- 
sons” is perhaps proper. Yet it would be very valuable to the com- 
mission to know those reasons, both for their report and the better 
understanding of the deficiencies of their system, and also because 
a probationer disqualified for one service may be quite fitted for 
|another. For example, in the British service of 1884, out of ninety- 
eight who failed of permanent employment after probation, thirty- 
nine were accepted in other departments, the reasons given for non- 
appointment showing a want of some special qualification, physical or 
otherwise only, which did not disqualify the probationer for other 
kinds of work. 

The bill as drafted shows great care and study of the subject, and 
we hope it will be made law substantially as it is. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue following is the correspondence between President-elect 
Cleveland and the National League, relative to the enforcement of 
| both the spirit and letter of the civil service law under the new 
administration : — 





| NATIONAL Civit SERVICE ReEFrorM LEAGUE, 4 Prne STREET, 
New York, Dec. 20, 1884. 

Hon. Grover CLEVELAND: 

Sir,—We have the honor to address you, on behalf of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, an association composed of citizens of 
all parties, whose sole purpose is indicated by its name, and which 
takes no part whatever in party controversy. .The vast increase in 
the number of persons engaged in the civil service, and the grave 
mischiefs and dangers arising from the general proscription in the 
service which for half a century has followed a change of party 
control of the national administration, have produced so profound 
an impression upon the public mind that the first effective steps 
toward reform were taken with the co-operation of both parties in the 
passage of the Reform Act of Jan. 16, 1883. The abuses which that 
Act seeks to correct, however, are so strongly intrenched in the tradi- 
tions and usages of both parties that there is naturally wide-spread 
anxiety lest the party change in the national Executive effected by 
the late election should show them to be insuperable. But believing, 
as we do, that the reformed system cannot be held to be securely 
established until it has safely passed the ordeal of such a party 
change, and recalling with satisfaction and confidence your public 
expressions favorable to reform and your official acts as the chief 
executive of the State of New York, we confidently commend the 
cause to your patriotic care, in the exercise of the great power 
with which the American people have intrusted you. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis, President. 
WILiIAM Ports, Secretary. 
| 
| 


JOHN JAY, 
MoorFikELD STorey, 

Sivas W. Burt, | 
A. R. McDonovuau, 


J. HALL PLEASANTS, 
W. W. MonTGomery, 

WiLitiAM CAREY SANGER, | 
WitiiaM W. AIKEN, 


Everett P. WHEELER, 
FrepERIC CROMWELL, 

Morritt WyMaAN, Jr., 

CARL SCHURZ, 


Executive 
Committee. 


ALBANY, N.Y., Dec. 29, 1884. 
Hon. GrorGe WiiiiAM Curtis, President, ete. : 

Dear Sir,— Your communication, dated December 20, addressed to 
me in behalf of the National Civil Service Reform League, has been 
received. That a practical reform in the civil service is demanded 
is abundantly established by the fact that a statute referred to in your 
communication, to secure such a result, has been passed in Congress, 
with the assent of both political parties; and by the further fact that 
a sentiment is generally prevalent among patriotic people calling for 
the fair and honest enforcement of the law which has been thus 
enacted. I regard myself pledged to this, because my conception of 
true Democratic faith and public duty requires that this and all other 
statutes should be in good faith and without evasion enforced, and 
because in many utterances made prior to my election as President, 





To be sure, under the bill the commission may, and probably 
would, certify more than one for a vacancy; yet it seems a pity to 
have in the bill the recognition and approval of a system that would 
be so destructive of official responsibility. 


approved by the party to which I belong, and which I have no dis 

sition to disclaim, I have, in effect, promised the people that this 
should be done. I am not unmindful of the fact to which you refer, 
that many of our citizens fear that the recent pirty change in the 
national Executive may demonstrate that the abuses which have 
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grown up in the civil service are ineradicable. I know that they are 
deeply rooted, and that the spoils system has been supposed to be 
intimately related to success in the maintenance of party organization ; 
and [ am not sure thai all those who profess to be the friends of this 
reform will stand firmly among its advocates, when they find it ob- 
structing their way to patronage and place. But, fully appreciating 
the trust committed to my charge, no such consideration shall cause a 
relaxation on my part of an earnest effort to enforce this law. There 
is a class of government positions which are not within the letter of 
the civil service statute, but which are so disconnected with the policy 
of an administration that the removal therefrom of present incum- 
bents, in my opinion, should not be made during the terms for which 
they are appointed, solely on partisan grounds, and for the purpose of 
putting in their places those who are in political accord with the 
appointed power. But many now holding such positions have for- 
feited all just claim to retention, because they have used their places 
for party purposes, in disregard of their duty to the people, and be- 
cause, instead of being decent public servants, they have proved them- 
selves offensive partisans and unscrupulous manipulators of local 
party management. The lessons of the past should be unlearned ; 
and such officials, as well as their successors, should be taught that 
efficiency, fitness, and devotion to public duty are the conditions of 
their continuance in public place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive 
exercise of individual political rights is the reasonable measure of 
their party service. If I were addressing none but party friends, I 
should deem it entirely proper to remind them that, though the coming 
administration is to be Democratic, a due regard for the people’s in- 
terest does not permit faithful party work to be always rewarded by 
appointment to office; and to say to them that, while Democrats may 
expect all proper consideration, selections for office not embraced 
within the civil service rules will be based upon sufficient inquiry as 
to fitness, instituted by those charged with that duty, rather than 
upon persistent importunity or self-solicited recommendations on be- 
half of candidates for appointment. 
Yours very truly, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS. 
Tue following are the general regulations adopted by the civil 
service commissioners of Massachusetts : — 


The chief examiner shall, so far as practicable, attend the exami- 
nations held by the several boards of examiners. 

He shall take care to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in 
the proceedings of all examiners and boards of examiners under the 
rules and regulations; and such proceedings and all papers apper- 
taining thereto shall at all times be open to him. He shall also, 
from time to time, inspect the proceedings 2nd papers connected with 
examinations under the civil service rules, and shall make report of 
such inspections to the commissioners. 

He shall prepare and submit to the commissioners proper schemes 
for examinations and forms for blanks and records. 

He shall take care that the rules and regulations are complied 
with, and shall bring any case of their infraction, or of injustice or 
irregularity observed by him, to the attention of the commissioners. 
It shall be his duty, from time to time, to confer with the heads of 
departments, offices, and institutions of the Commonwealth, and the 
several cities thereof, concerning the regularity, sufficiency, and con- | 
venience of the examinations for the service under them. He shall) 
perform such other appropriate duties as may be specified in these | 
regulations, or otherwise assigned to him by the commissioners. 

The secretary shall keep the records of the proceedings of the | 
commissioners, and have charge of and be responsible for the safe | 
keeping of the books, records, papers, and other property in their | 
office. He shall make such certification as the commissioners may | 
direct of those eligible for appointment or employment. 





He shall | 
generally conduct the correspondence of the commissioners, and | 


perform such other appropriate duties as they may assign to him. | 


EXAMINERS. | 

Regular boards of examiners shall consist of not less than three | 
nor more than five members, one of whom shall act as secretary; and | 
a majority of any board may conduct an examination in the absence | 
of the other members. The secretary of each board shall keep a| 
complete record of its proceedings, and of all the examinations held | 
by it, in such form as the commissioners may prescribe. 

The board of examiners for each city shall promptly notify the | 
commissioners of the need of holding an examination in and for | 
such city; and thereupon the chief examiner shall, under the direc- | 
tion of the commissioners, issue authority therefor, and shall prepare 
questions and supervise the other preliminary arrangements. | 

The boards of examiners shall conduct the examinations, and | 
estimate and mark the standing of the persons examined, or in| 
@ non-competitive examination shall mark the qualifications of the 
person examined. 


| form and correct formation of letters, and ease of execution. 


Whenever the special qualifi 


cations required for a position are of 


an expert or professional character, the commissioners will give to 
the examini 
sources as m 


ng board such advice and assistance from competent 
tome expedient and available. 
Special boards will be selected, and special regulations for exami- 


nations will be issued by the commissioners when expedient. 


No examiner or person serving under the commissioners shall 
attempt to influence the selection of any person for the civil service. 
The examiners shall preserve order and decorum at examinations, 


and prevent any interference, by conversation or otherwise, with those 


under examination. 

No examiner shall disclose, unless by consent, the names of those 
examined nor the results of the examination. 

Any person, after receiving official notification of his standing, 
as ascertained by a competitive examination, may, in person or by 
duly authorized agent, inspect, in the presence of the chief examiner 
or the secretary of the commissioners or a member of the examining 
board, his examination papers and the markings thereon. 

Complaints of any injustice or unfairness on the part of any 
examiner or examining board, or by any one acting under the com- 
missioners, may be made in writing to the commissioners, who will 
act as substantial justice in the premises may require. 

COMPETITIVE. 

Applicants must present themselves punctually at the times and 
places specified in their official notices to attend, and they will be 
admitted to examination upon the production of such notices. 

The examination papers of each applicant shall be marked only 
with a number ; and his name, with his number, shall be placed in a 
— envelope, which shall not be opened till after his papers are 
marked. 

The sheets of questions will be numbered, and will be given out 
in the order of their numbers, each after the first being given only 
when the competitor has returned to the examiners the last sheet 
given to him. In general, no examination shall extend beyond five 
hours, and no questions given out at one session shall be answered at 
another session. Each applicant must complete his examination on 
the obligatory subjects before taking up any of the optional subjects. 

Each examiner will exercise diligence in securing fairness, and pre- 
venting collusion and fraud in the examinations. 

The subjects of and the time allowed for the examination will be 
announced before the first paper is given out. In the discretion of 
the commissioners or examiners, opportunity will be given applicants 
to show their knowledge of subjects of a special or technical char- 


| acter. 


MARKING. 

Each examination paper shall be reviewed by a majority of the 
examiners conducting the examination; and, in any case of disagree- 
ment, the average of the markings made on any question or paper by 
all shall be the final marking on such question or paper. 

The papers in each subject shall, whenever practicable, be exam- 


| ined, compared, and marked before the papers in another subject are 


examined. 

The marking of each question or subject shall be on a scale of 
100, which shall represent entire accuracy; and 0 shall represent 
entire ignorance. Handwriting will be judged by its legibility, uni- 
Upon 
a comparison of the handwriting of all, the best and worst uth be 
first determined, and the two extremes of the scale thus fixed: the 
others should be marked relatively to them. In writing from dicta- 
tion or copying from manuscript, the omission, repetition, or substitu- 
tion of words, the erasures, blots, and other evidences of carelessness, 
will reduce the marking below 100. Abstracts or summaries of docu- 
ments and letter-writing will be marked as in handwriting, by deter- 
mining the best and worst examples; and the examiners, having 
marked these, will then mark the others proportionately. 

In each of the other subjects, each question shall be marked on 


\a scale of 100; and the sum of such markings, divided by the number 


of questions in that subject, shall determine the standing on such 
subject. 
GRADING. 


The following examples show the method by which the standing 
of each competitor is obtained. The weights here given to the dif- 
ferent subjects are not to be regarded as the standard weights: these 
and also the subjects will be varied, to meet the requirements of the 


position to be filled : — 
. Weight Standing Product 
Subject. given to on of weight 
om : subject. subject. and standing. 
1. Writing from dictation......-....... 2 0 160 P 
S.. TERT UEEIT ccc vccecccccsoccsesoes « 3 75 225 
3. Bpehling ....ccccccccccccces eovcves “se 1 78 78 
SD, PD wiivicnrsee shes riescapeencsas 2 92 184 
5. Reporting in writing from memory.. 2 88 176 
Total Product, ...2..2.ccccccessecs ca 823 
Divide by sum of weights.............. 10 hi ee 
General average standing.............. oe 82.3 
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It will be observed that the standing on each subject is multiplied 
by the weight given that subject, and the product placed in the third 
column: the sum of these products, divided by the sum of the 
weights, gives the general average standing. 

he names of those found eligible shall be enrolled upon a regis- 
ter in form prescribed by the commissioners. 


Every paper in any examination, not formally certified by the | 


examiners, will be signed with his initials in ink by each examiner 
who has reviewed and marked it. 


Priority of date in examination will give no advantage in position | 


on the eligible list. 

The names of persons placed on the eligible list in class 2 of 
schedule A (the higher clerical service) may also, upon request in 
writing, be placed on the eligible list for positions in class 1 of sched- 
ule A, with the same standing. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


In cases where non-competitive examination may be needed, either 
to test the capacity of applicants for any part of the service which 
requires peculiar information or skill, or to fill a position for which 
there are no suitable candidates on the eligible list, or for promotion 
or temporary appointment, or otherwise, the commissioners will pro- 
vide for such examination. 

Applicants for non-competitive examinations shall fill out and 


make oath to the proper application paper (without certificates) ; but | 
any person named by the appointing power under provisions of clause | 


4 of rule 19 may file such paper at any time before entering upon his 
official duties. 
The non-competitive examination shall conform, as nearly as 


practicable, in subject, questions, and marking, to the competitive | 


examination of the same grade. 

Applications for any special examination must be made in the 
form prescribed by the commissioners, and must be accompanied by 
certificates, as required in case of ordinary applications. 

Whenever a special examination is to be held, notice in writing, 
specifying the time and place of the examination, shall be sent to a 
suitable number of the applicants, in the order of their application, 
subject to rule 14, in time to permit their attendance. 

Each special examination shall embrace the subjects approved by 
the commissioners, after consultation with the head of the office con- 
cerned or the special examining board for such office, and shall, so 
far as appropriate, be conducted under the general regulations as to 
the marking of examination papers and the grading of persons 
examined. 

A special record of applicants and a special register of eligible 
persons shall be kept for each part of the service or office requiring 
special examinations; and, when the commissioners or the proper 
examining board shall be notified by the appointing officer of a va- 
cancy in such part of the service, certification shall be made to him 
of the names of the three persons graded highest on the special list of 
persons eligible for the same. 

In case competent special applicants do not apply or do not appear 
for a competitive examination after suitable notice, a non-competi- 
tive examination may be held in as near conformity as may be to the 
regulations provided for non-competitive examinations for admission 
to the service. For such examination, applicants on the general 
record and persons on the eligible list, whose application papers claim 
the special knowledge required, may be notified, and, if they appear, 
shall be examined as if special applicants; but no person so exam- 
ined shall forfeit his right to the general examinations or lose his 
place on any eligible list by reason of his special examination. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


In case any applicant makes any false statement for the purpose 
of securing an examination or preference or has been guilty of bad 
faith or fraud, and in case prima facie evidence shall be presented to 
the board of examiners that any person on a record or register is, by 
reason of criminal or infamous conduct, not a fit person to be exam- 
ined, marked, or certified, it will be the duty of the board to report 
upon the matter fully and promptly to the commissioners; and the 
marking, grading, or certification of such person shall be suspended 
pending the action of the commissioners upon the subject. 

Upon such report to the commissioners or the production of any 
other evidence, the commissioners will make the proper investigation 
and give appropriate direction to the board of examiners. 

In case a person upon any register shall, by reason of ill health or 


may, upon written application to the board of examiners and satis- 
factory evidence in regard to health and other qualifications, be placed 
upon a new eligible list without further examination; or, if they 
desire to improve their standing, they may at the end of the year 
present a new application and be examined in order. 

The commissioners cannot advise persons as to vacancies in the 
service, nor furnish any information as to the duties, salaries, course 
of promotion, or other conditions of positions and offices, except such 
as may be found in printed regulations. No advice can be given as 
to the course of preparation that applicants should follow, nor can 
specimens of the examination papers be furnished. 

Every application paper and accompanying certificates will remain 
on file in the office of the commissioners or boards of examiners, and 
under no circumstances or conditions will the originals be returned 
to the applicant. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM (IN ITS APPLICATION TO 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT). 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY EVERETT P. WHEELER BEFORE THE 
CONSTITUTION CLUB OF NEW YORK, NOV. 26, 1884. 


AN 


Tue work of civil service reform is now in its third stage. Before 
the election of General Garfield in 1880, it had been discussed, and 
some attempts had been made by General Grant to carry its princi- 
ples into practice. But, after a brief experiment, he gave up the 
| attempt; and the discussion and agitation which had taken place 
| in Congress and out of it seemed to be fruitless. In the political 
campaign that preceded the election of Mr. Garfield, two features 
were conspicuous. One was the feeling on the part of those holding 
office under the federal government that, in case of the success of 
his opponent, there would be a “clean sweep,” as it was called, and 
that all the offices in the federal service would be filled by the sup- 
porters of the Democratic candidate. The other was the natural 
result and logical consequence of this feeling. Those in office felt 
themselves bound together, as it were, in an offensive and defensive 
alliance, to contribute their money and to do all in their power to 
secure the election of the candidate who, they believed, would con- 
tinue them in office; and they did so. Perhaps the feeling had been 
as strong before, but it had never been so conspicuous. The result 
was a conviction on the part of many men in both parties, in public 
life and out of it, that the official service of the country ought not to 
be dependent upon the success or defeat of either political party, and 
that the dependence of office-seekers or office-holders was prejudicial 
to the welfare and efficiency of the service, and consequently to the 
interests of the government and the people. 

As the evils of these abuses had been most conspicuous in the 
federal service, so it was to a reform in federal legislation that the 
zeal of reformers was first directed. This was the second stage of 
the work. A society which had existed in New York for the pur- 
pose was revived. New associations were formed in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities through the country, and a combined effort 
was made: first, to draft a bill which, if passed, would as far as _ possi- 
ble take the federal service out of politics; and, second, to urge 
upon Congress, by memorials and by addresses before committees, 
the importance of the passage of this bill. The associations soon 
found themselves with a numerous force of members whose interest 
was enlisted, and who set actively to their appointed work. The 
result was that the first civil service reform bill passed both Houses 
of Congress, and received the approval of the President on the 16th 
of January, 1883. 

The next attempt was made in the State of New York. A bill 
was drafted by the New York Civil Service Reform Association, 
which applied to the service of that State the same principles which 
had been adopted in the federal service, and was introduced in the 
legislature of the State of New York early in February, 1883. There 
were some members of the legislature who had been considering the 
same subject, and who thought that there was not sufficient informa- 
tion to justify legislation, but were willing to vote for a commission 
with powers to investigate and report. 

Two branches of the official service in the State remained to 
be considered,— the county governments and the city governments. 
The conditions and circumstances of the different counties of the 
State were so diverse that it was not deemed expedient to undertake 
any legislation in regard to county officers; and it was apprehended 
that, if an attempt should be made to require municipalities to sub- 
mit themselves to the new system, it might provoke opposition which 








physical incapacity, in the judgment of the commissioners, become 
manifestly disqualified for the service for which he or she is registered, 
the commissioners may direct that such person be not certified; and 
the commissioners must be informed by the proper examining boards 
of each case of such disqualification. 

The applicant affected by such suspension, or refusal of an exam- 
ination, may make complaint in writing to the commissioners, who 
will take proper action thereon. 

Persons whose names have remained on an eligible list one year 


would be fatal to the whole bill. The friends of the measure also 
considered that, unless popular sentiment could be developed in the 
cities to the degree of requiring the adoption, as a measure of local 
government, of the reform system, it would not be made effective, even 
if imposed by legislative authority. The result of the views thus 
briefly sketched was the first civil service reform bill ever adopted 
by any State in the Union. It provided a system for admission to 
the service of the State of New York. It then contained a section 
which made it optional with the mayors of cities having a population 
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of over fifty thousand to prescribe rules for admission to the service | 
of those cities, with certain exceptions, the chief of which were the | 
educational, the police, the fire, and the health departments. The | 
bill gave to the heads of these departments the same authority that 
was conferred upon the mayors. The remainder of the bill contained 
stringent clauses prohibiting the levying of political assessments, and 
giving to the commissioners appointed in pursuance of the bill the | 
right to investigate the conditions and circumstances of all the local 
governments in the State, and to recommend such legislation as 
should be found expedient. ‘This bill received the support of the 
leading men of both parties in the Senate and Assembly, was passed 
just before the end of the session, and received the immediate 
approval of the Governor, who at once sent in to the Senate for 
confirmation the names of President White, Augustus Schoonmaker, | 
and Henry A. Richmond as the first Civil Service Commission of 
the State of New York. President White afterward declined; and | 
the Governor appointed in his place Mr. John Jay, of New York. | 

Immediately after the passage of this bill, the New York Civil | 
Service Reform Association urged upon Mayor Edson to avail him- | 
self of the powers conferred upon hin by the bill, and to adopt rules | 
for admission to all the departments of the city government to which 
his power extended. A like application was made to Mayor Low of | 
Brooklyn by the Brooklyn Association, and to Mayor Scoville of | 
Buffalo by the Buffalo Association. Ali three of these mayors 
adopted rules in reference to their particular cities. In addition to | 
this, the police commissioners of Buffalo and the police commis- | 
sioner of Brooklyn promulgated rules for admission to those depart- | 
ments of the city government. The working of the system was, on | 
the whole, notwithstanding some defects incident to the adoption | 
of any new scheme, so satisfactory that the legislature of 1884 | 
adopted a bill amending the Act of 1883 so as to require the mayors | 
of all the cities of the State, twenty-five in number, to adopt rules | 
for admission to the service of all the departments of those cities, | 
except. the educational departments. These must embody certain 
provisions prescribed by the Act itself, similar to those embodied in | 
the Federal Act. After consultation with the State Commission, 
rules have accordingly been adopted by the mayors of all the cities 
in the State. 

Thus, in four years the reform system has been crystallized into | 
legislation in the United States and in the State of New York, as it 
also has in the State of Massachusetts, and in all the cities of both 
those States. It is now in the third stage of practical application, 
the most important of all. Legislation, however wise and well con- 
sidered, is of minor consequence, unless it be efficiently administered; | 


and while, no doubt, it is much easier to administer a good system | 
than a bad one, yet the best system will fail of due results, if admin- | 
istered inefficiently. It is with a special regard to the application of | 
this system to municipal affairs that I address you to-night. But) 
there are some features common to the federal, the state, and the 
municipal service to which I desire in the first place to call your 
attention. 


First, then, the entire civil service legislation which has been 
adopted since 1880 omits any reference to the tenure of office. The 
theory of those who have drafted laws and regulations on the subject | 
was aptly expressed by Mr. Curtis, when he said that, if you take care | 
of the front door, the back door will take care of itself. The root of | 
most of the unwise removals from office is the desire to put some 
one in the place of the person removed. The appointing power is | 
beset by political leaders who have friends to reward and supporters 
to provide for. A place must be made, and somebody is turned out | 
in order to provide one. In this respect, the new system is in 
marked contrast to that which prevailed in the city of New York 
before its adoption, and which does to a large extent still prevail 
under the old legislation. Indeed, almost every scheme, good or bad, | 
that the wit of man has ever suggested for reform in municipal gov- 
ernment has been tried in the city of New York. Perhaps it is a/| 
wonder, considering the great number of doctors who have prescribed | 
for us and the great variety of drugs we have taken, that the condi- 
tion of our municipal affairs is as good as it is. Without attempting 
a history of all these various scheines, the particular one to which [| 
desire now to call your attention was that which gave to the heads 
of departments a tenure practically permanent during the term for 
which they were appointed, and to the chiefs of bureaus and to 
clerks a right to hold the offices to which they were appointed until 
removed for cause. The same scheme gave to policemen and firemen 
an absolute tenure, and the law as expounded by the courts has | 
placed so many difficulties and embarrassments in the way of the 
removal of incompetent and unfit persons that the service has been 
greatly prejudiced. Warned by these evils, the framers of the new 
legislation made no attempt whatever to regulate the tenure of office, 
but confined themselves exclusively to prescribing rules for admission 
to the service. 

The next feature, which is common to all the reform legislation, | 
is the practical development of the theory that the offices of govern- 
ment ought not to be the prizes of political activity or the rewards 








| known as the Advisory Board. 


| unfit. 


|pened that there are no competitors and only one applicant. 
| other departments for which very special qualifications are required, 
|a certain preliminary selection by the head of the department or 


| ous, fall behind one or more of his competitors. 


|ing power, is that of probation. 


of personal friendship, but that they ought to be given, as far as 
possible, to the most suitable persons from the body of citizens at 
large. To accomplish this result, it is provided that any citizen of 


| good moral character may apply for an appointment, and that he 
| shall have a right, having so applied, to be examined as to his fitness 
| by a board of competent examiners. 


In the next place, in order to preserve some harmony of action in 


| the conduct of these examinations, there is a supervisory board 


which regulates the mauner in which they shall be conducted and 


| considers any complaints that may be made in reference to the 
_action of the examiners and their administration of the rules. 
| the federal and state service, this supervisory authority is known 


In 
as the Civil Service Commission. In the city of New York, it is 
In Brooklyn, all the commissioners 
constitute a general board to which complaints in regard to the 
action of any of the committees can be referred. 

The third feature, which is common to all the systems, is that of 
competitive examinations. As long ago as the year 1851, an attempt 
was made to regulate admission to some branches of the federal 
service by requiring that no person should be admitted to any one of 
those branches until he had passed an examination as to his fitness. 
But no person could be examined, unless he was nominated by the 
head of the department or other appointing power. All that the 
examiners could do was to reject the applicant. This was always 
a disagreeable and thankless task. Examiners felt that the future 
preferment of the applicant was dependent on their action. They 
were subject to all the importunities and pressure of the applicant’s 
friends and backers; and the practical result was that the examina- 
tions had, long before the year 1880, degenerated into a farce. In 
the competitive examination, all this is changed. The examiners 
do not reject anybody in the sense of saying that he is absolutely 

What they are required to do is to select from the whole 
number of applicants those who are the most fit. This method has 
not in any department of the service been made universal. In some 
departments requiring special expert knowledge, it has often hap- 
In 


other appointing power is essential; and it was thought at first that 
for all professional employments, such as those of surgeons, physi- 


| cians, engineers, and the like, a competitive examination was inad- 


missible. Experience, however, has shown that this class of exami- 
nations is applicable and desirable for the purpose of filling many of 


| these places; and the tendency of the reform is to throw more and 


more of them open to competition. In the city of New York, for 
example, the positions of Assistant Engineer and of Inspector in the 
Department of Public Works are open to competition. 

The fourth feature common to all the systems is that which gives 
some latitude of choice to the appointing power. The fact is recog- 
nized that an examination, however well conducted, is not always an 
absolute test. Some local conditions, some temporary excitement, 
may affect the candidate, and make him, though really most meritori- 
In order to meet 
this difficulty, it is provided that, after the examination has been had, 
the examiner shall make a list of those who are the most meritorious 
as judged by the result of the examinations. This is known as the 


| eligible list; and, when there are vacancies to be filled, a certain num- 


ber —in some instances three, in others five —who are highest on 


| this list as it stands at the time are sent to the appointing power. 


From these, he selects such persons as are required for the needs of 
the department. Those who are not selected remain on the eligible 


| list, and have another opportunity; but, in all cases, the appointing 


power is not limited to him who is highest on the list, as the result of 
the examination. 

The fifth feature common to all the systems, and which carries 
out the same principle of giving a latitude of choice to the appoint- 
It is recognized that there are 
certain qualities of efficiency that cannot be ascertained by a pre- 
liminary examination, however thorough; and, hence, the applicant 
when appointed must submit to a probationary term, during which 
his capacity and fitness are tested by actual experiment, and it is 
ouly those who approve themselves upon such probation that receive 
final appointments. It is worthy of note, however, that no person 
who has been examined and appointed under the civil service rules 
in the city of New York, since Jan. 1, 1884, has been found unfit 
upon probation. 

And now let me ask your atteution to the details of the system 
as it is at present administered in the city of New York. There are 
in all the departmeats a certain number of persons who are exempt 
from the operation of the rules. These are the heads of departments, 
persons occupying confidential relations to them, and any subordinate 
officers who by virtue of their office have personal custody of public 
moneys or securities, for the safe keeping of which the head of the 
office has given bonds. It has been thought expedient in all these 
cases to give to the official head absolute latitude of appointment. 
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is a little world by itself, which, so far as concerns the appointments 
of teachers, has been for years under the operation of a practical sys- 
tem of competitive examination. With these exceptions, all persons 
in the service of the city of New York are divided into certain 
schedules. Those included in Schedule A are the Deputy Commis- 
sioners and heads of bureaus. A record of the appointment of all 
such is kept by the Examining Board, but they are not required to 
submit to examination. Schedule B includes clerks, bookkeepers, 
aud all persons occupying a clerical position. Schedule C includes 
policemen, both in the Parks and the Police Department, and fire- 
men. Schedule D includes all persons for whose duties special expert 
knowledge is required, except some who are in the next schedule. 
This is known as E, and includes physicians, surgeons, and all the 
nurses and attendants in the Department of Charities and Correc- 
tion,— a great and important multitude. Schedule F is the miscella- 
neous schedule. It embraces all those not included in the others, 
except laborers ; and G includes laborers. 

No satisfactory scheme has yet been devised for regulating the 
employment of laborers in cities. It was proposed in Massachusetts 
to entitle all able-bodied applicants to be placed on a schedule, which 
should be kept in a proper office, and to require that, whenever any 
laborers were to be employed, they should be drawn from this list by 
lot, just as jurymen are drawn. The rules, as originally proposed in 


New York City, required a register to be kept of all persons seeking | 


employment as laborers, and required the head of the department in 
which the laborers were to be employed to designate some person 
who should certify that the men employed were able-bodied and fit 
for the work they agreed todo. This scheme, however, has not yet 
been adopted in practice. 


To examine applicants for positions in the remaining schedules, 
there are three Boards of Examiners: one for the clerks, policemen, 
and firemen; one for the positions requiring expert knowledge ; 
and one for the positions in the Department of Charities and 
Correction, for other medical and surgical positions, and for the mis- 
cellaneous schedule. Each of these boards is composed of three per- 
sons, and it is made their duty to ascertain the fitness of the appli- 
cant for the position which he seeks. They may employ experts 
to aid them in examining for places to fill which special expert knowl- 
edge is required. 

The rules adopted by Mayor Edson are most minute and specific 
in reference to the appointments in the Police and Fire Departments. 
There is probably no class of positions in the city government more 
sought for than these. They are permanent, the salaries are good, 
and persons disabled in the service are pensioned. The general 
scheme of examination for policemen and firemen is this: A sched- 
ule is provided which must be filled by the applicant, containing a 
detailed statement as to his health, his occupation, and his experi- 
ence. He is then examined by an official surgeon. A schedule is 
provided which the surgeon must fill up, calling his attention in detail 
to the various points in the applicant’s physical condition as to which 
inquiry is desirable. The general scheme of the surgical examina- 
tion is to sift out all the applicants- who, by reason of any bodily 
defect, would probably fail on the severe strain to which firemen and 
policemen are exposed. The applicant is next examined in reference 
to his physical aptitude. This portion of the examination is new. 
Experience has indicated that a purely medical examination, while it 
tends to reject all persons of defective organization, fails to indicate 
those who have physical aptitude; and it seems clear that one is as 
important as the other. A policeman might, for example, be in per- 
fect health; yet if the condition of his frame were such that he could 
not run, that he could not shoot with accuracy, that he could not 
hold his own in a scuffle with a burglar, he would be an undesirable 
member of the force. He must also submit references from responsi- 
ble persons as to his habits and reputation ; and, in the case of police- 
men, the Captain of the Precinct in which the applicant resides is 
required to make personal inquiry, and to report the results of such 
inquiry. In the case of firemen, this duty of inquiry devolves upon 
the Chiefs of Battalion. All these statements are laid before the 
Examining Board. The applicant is then examined as to his expe- 
rience in any position tending to qualify him for the service, and then 
as to what might be called his mental qualifications. He must be 
able to read, to write, to make a clear statement of the substance of 
matter orally communicated, to answer intelligently as to the require- 


ments of the rules of the Police or Fire Department relating to the | 


duties of the position applied for; and he is further to be questioned, 
if the application is for a position as policeman, with reference to 


the location of streets, public buildings, and other subjects respecting | 


which strangers in the city naturally inquire. In the case of firemen, 


these questions are to be directed to the location of streets, and the | 
location and construction of buildings, with especial reference to pre- | 


cautions against fire. Having all these data before them, the Exam- 
ining Board are now required to make up a statement of results. In 
apportioning the weight to be given to the different subjects respect- 
ing which inquiry has been had, they allot, on a scale of 10: to physi- 





The educational department is also exempted from the rules. This | 


cal qualifications, 4; to general character, 2; to experience, 1; and to 
the obligatory subjects to which reference has just been had, 3. Under 
the head of rules and regulations, it is required that the examiners, 
having previously given the applicants a copy of the rules of the 
Department relating to the power and duty of policemen, should 
state to them cases, preferably actual cases, and ask the applicant 
what he would do under the circumstances indicated, and what his 
powers would be, should he be appointed a policeman. 


The cardinal principle laid down by the rules in reference to all 
examinations is that they shall relate to such matters as will fairly 
test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons examined to dis- 
charge the duties of the position to which they seek to be appointed. 
It has been often said that the examinations are too scholastic, that 
their tendency is to test merely theoretical knowledge such as can be 
learned from books, and not at all practical efficiency. No doubt 
exatinations could be contrived which would be defective in the par- 
ticulars referred to, but such would be in violation both of the letter 
and spirit of the rules. One criticism that has been made in regard 
to the practical conduct of the examinations seems to have been 
derived from the hasty observations of the reporter in the examining 
room. It is only within a month that any special apartments have 
been provided for the use of the Examining Boards. Many of the 
examinations were conducted in a room in the College of the City of 
New York assigned to the Greek professor, and it was frequently the 
case while an examination was going on that Greek sentences were 
to be seen on the blackboard. One of the reporters jumped at the 
conclusion that the applicants for positions in the various Depart- 
ments were being examined with reference to these Greek sentences, 
which were the work of the college students, and had no relation 
whatever to the civil service examinations. A criticism equally judi- 
cious was made by the late Thurlow Weed, when he said that many 
men who had been most successful in life would have failed to pass a 
civil service examination ; and he instanced the case of George Law, 
who could hardly write legibly and who never wrote without making 
the grossest mistakes in spelling. But, after all, however successful 
Mr. Law may have been as a contractor, if he could not write and 
could not spell, he was hardly the person one would have desired for 
a copyist. Certainly, in clerical positions there can be no difficulty 
| in ascertaining by actual test an applicant’s readiness in writing. If 
you want a short-hand writer, his facility and accuracy can easily be 
determined from the results of dictation. If you want a type-writer, 
his work will speak for itself. A bookkeeper’s acquaintance with 
that art can readily be determined by a person familiar with it. 
Certainly, the examination that would be directed to testing an appli- 
cant’s fitness for such positions would be very different from that 
which would be directed to testing the capacity of a nurse to care for 
the sick, of a prison guard to watch over the prisoners for whose 
safe keeping he was responsible, or of an engineer to supervise the 
construction of an aqueduct. There is no magic in a civil service 
examination ; and, if the examiners are not intelligent and competent 
men, they will make mistakes, and the result of their examinations 
will not be satisfactory. But the same difficulty applies to the old 
system. In all cases there must be a selection. A dozen men apply 
for a place, and somebody must select the man to fill it from that 
dozen. Experience has shown, wherever the new system has been 
adopted, that the clerks, engineers, orderlies, and all persons selected 
under it, are, on an average, as competent and faithful as those chosen 
under the old system; and, wherever the new has been fairly tested, 
there has been a decided and marked improvement. Take, for ex- 
ample, the New York post-office. Letters are delivered now more 
punctually than they were ten years ago. Mr. Pearson reports that, 
“while the bulk of mail matter handled had increased in 1882 37.30 
per cent. over that handled in 1874, the cost of the service required 
in handling it was 20 per cent. Jess during the former than during 
the latter year.” All appointments in this post-office are made as the 
result of civil service examinations. These, it is true, are strictly 
practical ; but all civil service examinations ought to be strictly prac- 
tical, or else they fail of their true principle and purpose. For exam- 
ple, in the post-office, clerks who are to be employed in sorting letters 
are set to sorting letters; and their proficiency is graded from the 
result of this practical test. So, in the custom-house, the clerks 
who are to compute duties are assigned certain problems similar to 
those which will arise in practical experience. 

Undoubtedly, it is true that the examiners do attempt, by a por- 
_tion of their questions, to ascertain the general intelligence of the 
| candidates, it being believed that persons of intelligence are most 
likely to discharge well the duties of any position. This is especially 
true in a country like ours, where the State affords to every child the 
means of an ordinary English education. It has been said that the 
civil service system gives special advantages to those who are just out 
of school, and more particularly to college graduates. But experi 
ence shows that it is not those who are fresh from school or those 
who have graduated from college who have been the most successful 
in passing civil service examinations or in obtaining places under 
the new system. In truth, the objection, if there is any force in it, 
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is an objection to our whole common school system. The State, at 
great expense, undertakes to provide every child with a certain 
amount of education. In many of the States, this is compulsory. It 
is in New York. Now, either this education is calculated to fit 
the child for the practical discharge of his duties in life and the 
earning of a livelihood, or it is not. If it is, certainly some weight 
ought to be given to it in the employment of persons in the service 
of the State. If it is not, the sooner we change the system, the bet- 
ter. It cannot be denied that the common school system, as a whole, 
does commend itself to the general good sense of the American 
community; and there is perhaps no part of our governmental ma- 
chinery which is dearer to the average American than this very 
common school system. How inconsistent, then, to maintain that 
there should be no educational test in reference to appointments in 
state service! 

But, even if all these objections were well founded, and if it were 
true that an examination by the Board of Examiners is no better 
calculated to test the fitness of the applicant for the place he seeks 
than the very cursory, imperfect, and unmethodical examination in 
vogue under the old system, the new has still one merit on which 
alone it ought to stand. The inevitable tendency of the old system 
was to concentrate power in the hands of political leaders, and to 
make the whole official corps a band of mercenaries who supported 
the fortunes and followed the banners of political leaders. Nothing 
could be more opposed to the spirit and genius of American insti- 
tutions. The whole theory of our government is an equality of 
privileges and rights. No government or legislation can give equal- 
ity of natural endowments; and, consequently, none can give an 
equality of acquisitions or possessions. But what this government, 
first of all governments, undertook to do, was to give to every citizen 
an equal opportunity before the law. Nothing can be more hostile 
to this than the idea that no man can obtain an appointment who 
has not some political backing or some influential friend who, either 
for motives of friendship or for reasons of interest, is disposed to 
= his appointment upon the appointing power. And nothing can 

more conducive to an unfaithful and inefficient discharge of duty 
than the feeling on the part of an official that his continuance in 
office must depend, not upon his faithful service, but upon his fealty 
to the men who appointed him or who keep him where he is. This 
vicious system, corrupt itself and a fruitful source of corruption in 
all having dealings with it, has been shorn of half its power by the 
legislation to which I have called your attention. 


I have not spoken of the evils which have prevailed in the adminis- 
tration of our municipal government. That is a subject on which 
others have dilated, and it would be idle to repeat what has been so 
often said. But I am persuaded that the evils which have been de- 
scribed so frequently are largely the results of a vicious system. 
Men grow in the direction marked out by their surroundings. I do 
not say they always do, or that a man cannot overcome his surround- 
ings; but still that is his natural tendency. If you once admit that it 
is the lawful and natural thing for a man high in office to use the 
patronage of his office to support his own political power and to 
advance the fortunes of the party of which he is a leader, you nat- 
urally turn his whole attention to the maintenance of his power and 
the advancement of those fortunes. As long as human nature is 
what it is, this cannot be otherwise. Take away the patronage, 
provide, as far as legislation can provide, that none but competent 
persons shall be appointed, and that they shall be appointed not as 
the result of political favoritism or personal friendship, but as the 
result of a competition which is open to every citizen and the con- 
ditions of which are equal, and you take away the temptation and 
the inducement to an abuse of political patronage. And what 
intrinsic connection has the administration of municipal government 
with political patronage? A city should be well lighted, and its 
streets clean and well paved. We want some supervision of buildings 
that are erected so that they shall be substantial and wholesome. We 
ought to be able to walk our streets at any time, night or day, with 
safety ; and our property and our houses should be safe from fire and 
from violence. These are the objects of a municipal government. 
They have no possible connection with party politics, they ought not 
to be dependent upon party politics, and yet we all know that the 
building of sewers, the paving of streets, the construction of roads, 
have been used as a political weapon, and the headship of Depart- 
ments has been sought, not by professional men whose experience 
and training qualify them to datengn its duties, but by active pol- 
itical leaders. That is not the fault of the leaders. The fault is 
in the system; and, when the new system has once taken root, when 
its extent and efficiency come to be better understood, when experi- 
ence has removed the defects incidental to its introduction, we may 
hope to see all the city departments controlled and directed by men 
placed there, not by reason of their political services or their political 
power, but solely by reason of their skill and experience and their 
fitness to do for the citizens as a body what each citizen cannot do 
for himself, but which can be accomplished only by united and cor- 
porate action. 








DORMAN B. EATON ON GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S 
LETTER. 


Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, says of the letter of Governor Cleveland, to be found elsewhere 
in our columns, sent to the National League, relative to his purposed 
enforcement of the civil service law and expressive of his views as to 
the removal of public servants simply as belonging to the opposite 
party :— 

It would be unpardonable presumption in me to assume to speak 
for Governor Cleveland, but I may speak freely for myself. I regard 
the letter as the deliberate, significant, and timely utterance of a man 
who comprehends the situation and has the courage of his convic- 
tions and his duties. It is a platform on the subject to which it 
relates. The views of the letter are those common to all true 
statesmen of both parties. These views are those most rapidly 
growing in the hearts of the people. The policy disclosed in the 
letter is that by which alone his party can retain power or the 
country escape decay. It shows plainly that we are to have no 
mixed Cabinet and no timid or compromising policy, but a strong, 
positive, honest, courageous, and absolutely Democratic administra- 
tion. It will be one of convictions and principles, in broad contrast 
with the last Democratic administration, which was weak, cowardly, 
evasive, and scornful of a noble and growing sentiment, and was 
consequently ruinous to the party and disgraceful to the country. 
I may do injustice to my political opponents, but I must think that 
many of them have been hoping that Governor Cleveland would be 
found ready to break his pledges and trifle with his convictions. 
This letter ought to dispel all such illusions, and is therefore timely. 
The place-hunters of his party may yet give him much trouble, and 


| perhaps may bring their party near to ruin by their greed for office. 


The Democratic party now stands, as it did when Buchanan was 
elected, where two roads separate,—one leading to honor and 
victory, and the other to shame and defeat. Its fate depends on 
its choice of roads and leaders. If I cared more for my party than 
for my country, I should hope that the greed and clamor for places 
and spoils would break through the civil service law and rules, and 
engulf the new President with all the statesmen of his party. 


The declaration of the letter “ that the lessons of the past should 
be unlearned” may well be pondered by Republicans as well as by 
Democrats. It is just ten years since President Grant, through a 
special message, was asking a Republican Congress to make a small 
appropriation for the enforcement of civil service rules, to which the 
Republican party was solemnly pledged. Unfortunately there was 
then no statesman in Congress who could see that a new cause, with 
elements of potency in the near future, was beginning to stir the 
hearts of the people. In the eyes of the Republican leaders, the 
early friends of the cause were “ enthusiasts” and “ doctrinaires,” at 
whom the partisan journals especially delighted to sneer. No 
member in either House cared even to call for the yeas and nays 
on the appropriation. Amid jeers and laughter, civil service reform, 
in the opinion of the leaders of its enemies, was consigned to the 
tomb of the Capulets. About that time, the Republican party 
entered upon a slow decline, jobbery and patronage-mongering more 
and more flourished. At that time, too, began on deliberate method 
(and soon after was carried forward through many affiliated organi- 
zations) that broad appeal to the virtue and wisdom of the country 
which, two years ago, convinced a reluctant Congress that the reform 
sentiment must be heeded. A civil service reform bill was prepared. 
Courageous and patriotic Democrats — Pendleton in the Senate and 
Willis in the House, to whom the country owe much — brought in 
that bill which the Republicans contributed by far the most, in 
speech, earnestness, and votes, to make a law. But their return to 
sound principles on this subject was rather late; and their support 
of them in the last canvass was rather feeble and equivocal,— facts 
which, in my opinion, insured their defeat. They thus gave the Demo- 
crats a chance to capture that cause, now that reform sentiment — 
having grown to be a great political force, having captured the Empire 
State and, under the leadership of Governor Cleveland, shaped its ad- 
ministration to reform methods — speaks in firm, decisive, and unmis- 
takable language through the letter of the President-elect, whom that 
sentiment has thus early in its course brought to the head of the 
nation. In these facts, we may see part of the lesson to be un- 
learned. It seems to me plain where the new President stands and 
which road he regards as the true road to honor and duty. But will 
his party unlearn the lessons of its own folly, or gain wisdom from 
the folly of its opponents? Will it resist his wise leadership? 
Under the new civil service law, a Republican administration, with 
a magnanimity unprecedented in our history, has given official places 
to from eight hundred to a thousand of its political opponents. Will 
a Democratic administration have the patriotism and courage needed 
to follow that example? These are the vital questions which that 
letter suggests and which impart to it a profound significance, 
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THE FOUR-YEAR TERM. 


Tue following letter has been sent by the Newton Civil Service | 
Reform Association : — 


Hon. William Mutchler, Chairman of the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service: — 

In the name of the Newton Civil Service Reform Association, I | 
beg to call your attention to the importance of repealing the law 
limiting the term of certain public offices to four years. 

The enactment of that law was a departure from the original 
usage of the government from the very beginning until 1820. The 
change then made was not due simply to a desire to improve the 
efficiency of the public service, but to allow of the removal of politi- 
cal opponents. For, although the term was nominally for four years, 
incumbents could be “removable from office at pleasure,”— not for | 
“sufficient cause” only, but merely “at pleasure” of ‘the appointing | 
power. General Jackson’s course under this law is matter of history. 
While former Presidents had made but few removals, and these 
almost invariably for sufficient cause,—only two occurring under 
Adams,— Jackson, in one brief year, removed about two thousand of 
all grades, and filled their places with his own partisans. Such pos- 
sible abuse as this is enough to condemn the law. 

Another weighty objection to it is that it is opposed to the univer- | 
sal usage in private affairs of keeping faithful and valuable servants 
as long as possible. Why should this plain dictate of common sense 
be set aside in the public service? The officials affected by the four- 
year law merely carry out certain details of the public business, and 
have no more to do with the political management of the nation than 
so many clerks in banks and stores; and their continuance in office, 
therefore, should not depend at all on political favoritism, but solely 
on the value of their service. Certainly, most cogent and peculiar 
reasons are needed to prove that, while private business is best man- | 
aged through long-continued service, the public is best served by 
turning its officials out once in four years! 

Another serious objection to the four-year law is that it is op- 
posed to the civil service reform law recently passed by Congress. 
The chief purpose of that law is to free the public offices from per- 
sonal favoritism and political influence, to make the separation abso- | 
lute and total, and to secure that appointments shall be made solely 
on the ground of fitness. It wisely places no limit to the term of 


office, leaving that to be determined, in every case, by the worth of | 


the incumbent. It is clearly contrary to the spirit of this law to 
dismiss a public functionary simply because he has served his four 
years. Therefore, just so far as the four-year law is operative, the 
intent of the civil service law is nullified. Two measures so antago- 
nistic ought not to coexist upon our statute-books. Either one or the 
other should be repealed, that we may be at least consistent in our 
laws and methods. 

I have said that the civil service law is intended to exclude per- 
sonal and political favoritism. But the law limiting the term to four 
years invites their exercise, because it gives them opportunity. The 
open scandal of turning men out in order to put others in their 
places is avoided. But the same end is gained by allowing the law 
to turn them out at the end of four years; for the vacancies thus 
made give just the opportunity which partisans desire to make new 
appointments, to serve their own or their party’s ends. It does not 
meet the objection to the law to say that reappointments can be 
made, because we know that in very many cases they are not made. 
Although under President Arthur there have been comparatively few 


removals, many more have been quietly dropped at the end of their | 


four years. We cannot suppose that this was done because they 
were unfit to remain. For, if so, why were they not removed before? 
Every one of these cases opened a way for the use of personal 


favoritism or political influence, which doubtless had their weight in | 


preventing many reappointments. The only effectual check upon 
this temptation to abuse is to repeal the four-year law, and make the 
tenure of all the offices covered by it depend solely on efficiency and 
good conduct. The action of the government will then have a unity 
it lacks now, a broader scope will be given to civil service reform, 
and the way will be made easier for its still wider application. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Henry LAMBERT, President. 
WEst NEWTON, MASS., Dec. 26, 1884. 


Here is a choice bit of a gorgeous panegyric on the inventor of | 


the spoils system, uttered by the noble old Democratic mossback 
General Durbin Ward, of Ohio :— 


Jackson, when he saw the devils of plutocracy mocking the rights 
of the people, hurled the Ithuriel spear of his veto at the vitals of 
monopoly; and it stood revealed as an ugly harpy, cowering from 
that day to this under the eagle eye of Democracy. He ran the 
ploughshare of reform into the sterile, fallow ground of lazy sinecures, 
and fertilized the fields of office by new sunlight and air.— Boston 
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THE LABORS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION. 
At the monthly dinner of the Massachusetts Reform Club, the sub- 


| ject discussed was the work accomplished by the Massachusetts State 
| Civil Service Commission; and a paper treating of this work was read 


by Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., a member of the commission, 
of which the following is an abstract : — 


The civil service rules, now promulgated to become part of the 
law of the Commonwealth, were prepared with the intention of inaug- 
urating a system which would, so far as practicable, open the public 
service of the Commonwealth and her cities to all equally qualified. 
The commissioners realize, however, that the system is novel, and 
must for a while be regarded largely as educational in its purpose. 

We believe that the system (as in the national service) will not be 
many months old when the public feeling, educated by its successful 
working, will ask its extension. Until then, we think it safer to 
keep a little behind rather than attempt to go ahead of the general 
sentiment, with danger of a breakdown, which might be fatal. 

We have had to deal with three difficult problems : — 

1. The classification of the service and the determination of the 


| offices to be brought within the rules. 


2. The regulation by rules of promotion in the service. 

3. The employment of laborers in the departments of our cities. 

Our first duty under the statute was to classify the public service 
of the Commonwealth and the cities. For this purpose, blanks were 
sent to all the departments in the State and cities, to be filled with 
the names of the offices which by any possible construction could be 
brought within the Act; and when these were returned, filled out, 
showing some eight thousand offices and employments for which regu- 
lations might be made, we said at once that, with our limited means, 
with fair doubts which might be raised in many cases as to our 
authority, we must put some limit upon our jurisdiction. We had to 
deal with almost every conceivable kind of office. There was hardly 
any kind of employment requiring professional or special knowledge 
or skilled labor that somewhere in the State or cities did not come 
within the language of the Act. 

It was simply impossible to prepare rules applicable to all these 


widely different employments, or to provide examinations to test 


qualifications for them. 


In any event, we had not the means to test 
technical qualifications. 


After excluding those of whom there was 


| a doubt whether they were included in the Act, we had left two great 
| classes of public employés : first, those persons who were engaged in 


what broadly can be called the clerical service, including clerks, book- 
keepers, accountants, and copyists; and, second, persons engaged in 
the prison or police and fire service. The fitness of both these classes 
can be easily determined by applying certain simple, uniform tests. 
The first class will include some four hundred clerks in the state 
and city service, whose duties are substantially similar, although 
their rate of pay differs greatly, owing to the practice, which should 
be reformed, of appropriating a round sum for the clerical assistance 
in a department, leaving the head of the department to apportion 
it as he sees fit. 

The second class includes some one hundred and seventy-eight 
persons engaged as turnkeys, watchmen, and supervisors in our penal 
institutions, some fourteen hundred and sixty-four police officers in 
the cities, and six hundred and fifty-eight firemen in Boston. We 
do not anticipate difficulty in filling vacancies in this service by com- 
petitive examination. By far the largest class included in the’ rules 
is the police force of each city. It is, in many of the cities, the only 
persons to whom the rules apply. 

I don’t think that there has been much politics or very much 
favoritism in the employment of state and city clerks or employés 
in the prison service, and our rules will be mainly beneficial to that 
service in securing to the incumbents a more stable tenure of office. 
The police force of Boston has been brought into excellent discipline 
and condition by the police commissioners, and we have found little 
signs of the spoils systems there. Men are appointed to the force 
by merit, and after what is substantially a competitive examination. 
We have incorporated into our rules the regulations of the commis- 
sioners in regard to age, height, weight, and physical qualifications 
of applicants ; and our rules will affect the Boston force mainly in 
merely changing the examining board, by relieving the police com- 
missioners and imposing the duty upon a local board, under a com- 
mission. But in the cities outside of Boston there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to bring city, if not national, politics, and personal 
favoritism into appointments; and, in many cases, this has led to 
inefficiency, insubordination, and lack of discipline. The rules will 
have upon this service two beneficial effects,—a better and more 
independent tenure of office to worthy incumbents and it will fill 
| vacancies with persons found most qualified. 

Our second difficulty was in dealing with the question of promo- 
|tion. The difficulty is in regulating the details by law. Such regula- 
tion is considered of doubtful expediency by Mr. Eaton, who has not 
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yet introduced it into the national service, and who thinks, with the 
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English authorities, that putting up the bars at the entrance of the 
service is sufficient to secure good service and tenure of office. The 
right to promotion must depend upon fitness shown by the service 
performed. j 

There is another practical difficulty in this State, which does not 
exist in the national service. There are very fewemployments under 
the rules to which promotion, in the strict sense of the word, can be 
applied. The clerkships and offices are scattered among many de- 
partments, with comparatively few clerks, and still fewer grades of 
clerks, in any one department. In very few of them is there any dis- 
tinction of grade; and, in most of them, the superior officer is so 
appointed as not to come within the Civil Service Act. Promotion, 
however, can be applied to the large police force of Boston; and, as a 
beginning and test, we have applied it to that force. We have an 
excellent opportunity of making this beginning, because we are 
merely adopting the present admirable system established by the police 
commissioners, which has worked successfully. 


I have not yet referred to the greatest difficulty with which the 
commissioners have had, and will have, to deal. I mean the subject 
which, I believe, you have made specially the topic of your discussion 
to-day,— the question of the application of civil service rules to the 
employment of day laborers. 

We have, for the first time in the history of civil service in any 
country or place, framed rules applicable to the employment of labor- 
ers, and by necessity have begun with the city of Boston. 


It seemed to us that it was our duty, imposed both by the statute 
and by public expectation, to attempt something which would take 
the employment of laborers out of the spoils system, and make pub 
lic laborers independent of political or personal influences. That 
there is an evil to be remedied I think all familiar with city affairs 
will admit. There are, on an average, some fifteen hundred day 
laborers in the employ of the different departments of Boston. Many 
of these men are appointed as a private employer would employ labor, 
upon fitness and capacity. 

Tn other departments, the right to name the laborers is regarded 
as a perquisite of office belonging, under the old and now exploded 
system of spoils, to members of the city government. The practice 
has become such a recognized system in some departments of the 
city that, as I am informed, tickets are issued to the members of 
the government, entitling the bearers to have their names placed 
on the pay-roll of the department. Fam told that there have been 
cases where these tickets have been sold at auction in some of the 
bar-rooms of the city. 

This is the evil to be remedied. The difficulty of the commis- 
sioners is in finding and applying the remedy. There are two diffi- 
culties : — 

1. In providing a practical means of ascertaining whether appli- 
cants for labor are fitted for the work they seek. 

2. In determining how to select from them the fittest or most 
deserving. 

In regard to the first difficulty, we are convinced that competi- 
tive examination is out of the question. It would be impossible to 
grade day laborers, whether skilled or unskilled, according to the 
result of what must necessarily be entirely a physical examination. 
And the number of applicants, probably thousands; the time such 
examination would take in receiving applications, giving notice to 
applicants, and conducting their examination,— would render such a 
system utterly impracticable, even if the commissioners had the money 
and machinery necessary to institute it. And yet some examination 
of applicants for labor is necessary, because, in almost all branches 
and divisions of city labor, skilled and unskilled labor is required. 
Take an ordinary case of calls for laborers from a city department. 
The sewerage department calls for a gang of a hundred men to con- 
struct a sewer. In that gang there must be not only ordinary 
laborers to dig and shovel dirt, but men skilful enough (and the 
work requires considerable skill) to brace the sides from where the 
earth is dug away. There must also be men skilful enough properly 
to lay and join pipe, and men skilful in other work in sewer construc- 
tion. So in the paving department, not only are common laborers 
needed in a gang, but pavers to lay stone and rammers to drive them 
into place. In the work in the engineer’s department, rod-men and 
men with an accurate eye for grading, and other skilled laborers, are 
required ; and, in all these divisions of labor, these skilled laborers 
work side by side with the unskilled. 

Any system for the employment of laborers must recognize these 
necessities, and provide in some way a means to determine for what 
special kind of work each applicant is fitted, or whether he is fitted 
only for common unskilled labor. Otherwise, we may meet a requi- 
sition for a gang of men to build a sewer from a general list of ap- 
plicants, only to find that we have assumed the responsibility of 
sending incompetent men to brace the walls which have fallen in, 
smothering alike some of the laborers and any future disposition to 
extend civil service rules to city laborers. The great difficulty is to 
determine what form of examination is sufficient to avoid this diffi- 
culty. Unless we take their own statements as correct and sufficient, 


we are obliged to institute an examination, requiring competent ex- 
aminers, expense, and delay. 

For the present, we have, so far as our rules go, adopted rather a 
middle course, making our rules general and elastic, so that under 
them we can require as little or as much examination as the needs of 
efficient labor service may require. 

The second problem in this labor question, that of making selec- 
tions from an eligible list of laborers, is not so difficult of solution in 
practice. There will be some room to select from merit by judging of 
the experience of the applicants, their title to preference under the 
statutes, or from having families dependent upon them for support. 
If the number needed to fill a requisition (i.e., twice the number to be 
employed) cannot be obtained by such selection, we can draw the re- 
mainder by lot. The greatest trouble here will be to know at any 
one time when we come to select how much of the eligible list is 
what might be called dead; i.e., how many of the applicants have left 
or will refuse work. 

But these are practical difficulties which I merely suggest. I 
think we can trust to experience to suggest any needed remedy. 

The commissioners had two plans regarding the employment of 
laborers before them. The one which we shall probably adopt is 
mapped out in the rules. 

Appoint some experienced officer as registrar of laborers, and open 
an office in some place assigned by the city authorities. Each appli- 
cant must state under oath the facts regarding his age, residence, 
experience in labor, and in what kind of labor, and the number of 
persons dependent upon him for support. He must also bring certifi- 
cates from one, or perhaps two persons, of his character and capacity 
for the work he seeks. We reserve the right, by our agents, to make 
such outside further inquiries as we deem necessary. If this exami- 
nation is satisfactory, the name of the applicant will be placed on the 
eligible list, with a statement of the special kind of work, if any, for 
which he is fitted. When laborers are needed, the department will 
notify the commissioners, stating the number needed for each kind of 
work in the labor to be performed. The commissioners, or their secre- 
tary or agent, will then take the eligible list, and draft first those who 
from their statements in regard to experience and other facts appear 
the best qualified. Any list of skilled laborers will probably not con- 
tain many more names than are needed for work. In fact, Boston 
has frequently to send out of town for skilled laborers. 

With general unskilled laborers, after making what selection we 
can upon merit, we shall probably have to select the remainder neces- 
sary to make a number twice as many as are needed for the work, by 
lot, at least at first. . After a time, we may be able to select in the 
order of application. After a man has once served as a laborer and 
is found satisfactory, he will keep his place on the list; and the fact 
of such service will give him a certain preference. 

This is the general outline of our scheme at present. Experience 
and further consideration may show the necessity of amending it. 


Tue following complaint has been laid before the United States 


Grand Jury in California : — 
San Francisco, Dec. 17, 1884. 

That V. M. Gaskill and F. K. Shattuck entered the postmaster’s 
room on Nov. 1, 1884, a room occupied for government purposes of 
the United States in the city of Oakland, Cal., and, after summoning 
the clerks, carriers, and other employés, assessed or solicited them for 
political purposes, violating Section 12 of an Act of Congress, approved 
Jan. 16, 1883, entitled “An Act to regulate and improve the Civil 
Service of the United States.” 

That the postmaster of the city of Oakland, Cal., by his presence 
during part of the time and by his permission of the above action, 
and the reception of said contribution by the assistant postmaster, 
was concerned in soliciting and receiving the above-mentidned assess- 
ment, subscription, or contribution, thereby violating Section 11 of 
the above-mentioned Act of Congress. 

That the assistant postmaster received part of the said assess- 
ment, subscription, or contribution from other employés of the 
United States, thereby violating Section 11 of the above-mentioned 
Act of Congress. 

That certain of the following named clerks‘and employés in the 
service of the United States did give or hand over to another clerk of 
the United States, to wit, the assistant postmaster of Oakland, Cal., 
money for the promotion of a political object,— L. T. Farr, Benjamin 
Crandell, C. E. Little, C. E. Ellis, Frank C. Caldwell, W. S. Bank- 
head, P. Talty, Jr.. W. L. Ranlett, E. J. Fennon, Thomas Story, W. H. 
Adams, Charles C. Boyer, James H. Russan, C. J. Raleigh, Fred H. 
Farr, D. H. Bolce, A. D. Cameron, E. R. Parsons, R. E. Coady, C. E. 
Amidon, Charles E. Parsons,—thereby violating Section 14 of the 
afore-mentioned Act of Congress. 


Civit SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 
JAMES S. BuNNELL, Sec’y. 
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COMMISSIONER THOMAN AT COLUMBUS. 


Tue following are extracts from the speech of Judge Thoman, 
of the National Civil Service Commission, made at Columbus, Ohio, 
at the recent Jackson dinner : — 


This is an opportune time to correct some of the misrepresenta- 
tions that have been made concerning the civil service law. The 
gross misrepresentation of which I speak is that the “civil service 
law is intended to keep Republicans in office.” 

There is nothing in the provisions of the law or the rules that 
prohibits the removal of all the employés of the government in one 
year, in one month, or in one day. There is nothing in the law or 
the rules that prohibits a summary discharge of every civil servant of 
the government to-morrow, unless it be tor having refused to con- 
tribute to a political fund or to render a political service. A life 
tenure would be indefensible. The law provides for entry into the 
classified service and not removal therefrom. The classified service 
embraces all those employés who receive a salary of from $720 to 
$1,800 in the eight departments at Washington, and in the customs 
districts where there are as many as fifty employés, and in the post- 
offices where there are fifty; though, in the last instance, the classifi- 
cation is not governed by salaries. No one can be appointed to enter 
said service until he has passed a competitive examination. To this 
feature objection is raised, more, I believe, on account of misappre- 
hension ot what it is than upon a careful consideration of its im- 
portance. Many persons have been misled by supposing that the 
examinations are such only as collegiate, academic, or a high-school 
scholar can pass. In refutation of this, I need only say that sixty-six 
per certt. of all the persons who have been examined, and sixty-five 
per cent. of those who have passed, have been of common-school edu- 
cation.. It is such an examination as a business man would require 
of an employé in his establishment. 

The question then is, Can the business of the government be 
placed on the same basis upon which private business is conducted ? 
If it can, then the government should ask no less of its employés 
than private individuals ask of theirs. Business men and corpora- 
tious employ no more persons than are necessary to do their work 
properly: the government should not. If private business requires a 
reasonable number of hours of work each day, the government 
should require the same. 

In his letter accepting the nomination for Governor, President- 
elect Cleveland said, “Subordinates in public places should be se- 
lected and retained for their efficiency, and the tenure of such places 
should depend on ability and merit.” And, in answer to a letter 
addressed to him on this question, Oct. 28, 1882, he said, “I have no 
hesitation in saying that I fully approve of the principles embodied 
in the Pendleton bill, and that I should be glad to aid in any practi- 
cal legislation which would give them a place in the management of 
the affairs of the State and of municipalities, so far as they can be 
made applicable thereto.” Since that time, a statute has been enacted 
in the State of New York, which is in the almost exact wording of 
the United States statute; and that state law promptly received the 
siguature of the Governor, and is to-day successfully executed. Strip 
your thoughts for a moment, if you please, of the idea that the 
business of the government belongs to the party in power: it belongs 
to the people. It may be true that for many years party fealty was 
the strongest claim for office-holding; but the people have asserted 
their rights, and demand that these trusts, as in the earliest days of 
our government, be administered for the best interests of all. They 
demand that the public servants be honest, competent, faithful, and 
economical. 

Is it the province of political organizations to exist simply to 
disburse or dispense patronage? If that be true, then the sooner the 
dissolution comes, the better for that political party. Much is said 
about Jacksonian principles, that “to the victors belong the spoils,” 
and that the doctrine of fifty years ago should be adhered to by the 
incoming administration; but 1t seems to me that, could Burr, Van 
Buren, and Marcy have foreseen the evil effects of the spoils system, 
they would have been content with the Jeffersonian test,— ‘Is he 
honest, is he competent, is he faithful to the Constitution ?” 

The present law successfully executed is the first step in adminis- 
trative reform. It puts the subordinate places outside of political 
tests or party fealty, and substitutes the merit system for the “ favor- 
ite or spoils system”; it prevents the appointment of persons to 
places where no necessity exists; it keeps the solicitor for political 
assessments out of government buildings and away from government 


property; it saved the collection of more than one quarter of a/| 


million of dollars of forced contributions from government employés 
in the late campaign; it saves executive officers of the government 
untold importunities for place by the ever-persistent office-seeker ; and 
it has brought to the public service in the eighteen months last past 
more than two thousand persons who owe their appointments to no 
political party, to nothing but merit. This first effort in administra- 
tive reform will be strengthened, when all unnecessary, incompetent, 
and derelict public officers are dispensed with. The letter of Mr. 


| and to wait. 








Cleveland to George William Curtis again shows the wisdom, candor, 
and sincerity with which he looks upon the importance of this ques- 
tion ; and all friends of thorough civil service reform feel assured that 
there is to be no step backward in this matter. 





MR. EATON ON EXTENSION OF THE LAW. 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 20, 1885. 
Mr. EpiTor : — 

You were quite correct in saying, in the last number of the Crvit 
Service Recorp, that Mr. Eaton would oppose any extension of the 
examinations to new offices which “ would be incompatible with safety 
and success of execution.” 

The great success thus far, and the sure guarantee of permanent 
progress in the future, have been secured by not attempting to do 
more than could be done well, and by causing a great body of people 
to understand what has been done and why it has been done. Light 
and knowledge are the strength of a good cause. Had much more 
been attempted and twice as much been half-done, there might have 
been a second relapse to spoils-system methods even more disastrous 
than that which followed the experiment under President Grant. 
There is now almost as much danger threatening the cause of reform 
from too sweeping and radical legislation to promote it in some quar- 
ters —I do not mean in Massachusetts, where the law and the rules are 
excellent — as from the friends of the decaying spoils system itself. 
Every first experiment should be within the possibility of a thorough 
supervision and the most complete doing of the work according to th e 
best practical methods. On such foundations, every office brought 
under civil service rules is an effective school for teaching the faith 
of the merit system, and, consequently, for making its early and 
complete triumph almost as certain as time itself. 

In the federal service there has now been such an amount of ex- 
perience as warrants an extension of the examinations. We have 
well-tried methods and well-trained examiners. The extension 
should be steady, but not rapid. In the course of a very few years, 
it may be safely made to reach all places where it now seems to be 
appropriate. But a larger force under the Commission is an indis- 
pensable condition of materially enlarging its work. 

Beyond all this, however, are the political considerations involved 
in any large extension of the classified service at this time. It would 
certainly be declared, and by a large portion of the Democratic party 
it would be believed, to have for its object only the keeping of Repub- 
licans in their places. I could show you how damaging in many 
ways would be such a conviction, though without foundation in fact. 
But there are reasons — obvious enough, I trust — why I should not en- 
large upon this head. A rare opportunity for firmness and discretion 
in connection with this view of the subject, I think, presents itself. 

I notice you suggest the policy of appealing to Congress for ex. 
tending the new system. I must think you have never been in Con- 
gress. The bitterest enemy of civil service reform could not, in my 
opinion, lead it to greater disaster than by making its fate depend on 
such a bill as could now be got through that body. 

Congress has done well in making appropriations and leaving the 
Commission free to perform its duties. I have no fears for the fut- 
ure, if no more is asked of Congress at present; and, certainly, no 
more is needed. Members of Congress, generally, and especially its 
leaders, have shown great disinterestedness and courage in resisting 
pressure and giving a moral support to the Commission, which, with 
appropriations, I repeat, is all it needs. 

The hopes of reform in the near future are in the new President 
and a growing public opinion in support of a reform policy, and I 
am sure these hopes will not be disappointed. Let us learn to labor 
If the President-elect shall be as firm for his principles 
and as faithful to pledges as I feel sure he will be, there will be few 
men — save old Bourbons — at the end of his term who will not be 
sorry to have it remembered that they were ever opposed to the Civil 
Service Act or ever censured Senator Pendleton, except in Ohio, where 
there is more fierce partisanship and less comprehension of the reform 
sentiment of the country than in any other prominent State of the 
Union. Yours sincerely, 

Dorman B. Eaton. 
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THE MAYORS ON THE REFORM. 


Mayor Grace of New York City said in his recent message : — | 


In my annual message of 1882, I took occasion to say, ‘“ While 
others are endeavoring to formulate a method by which to remedy 
the existing evils of the civil service in Nation and State, I am pre- 
pared to speak emphatically of the need of reform in this respect in 
our municipal affairs.” The need of such reform is no less urgent 
now than it was then. In the mean time, however, the Legislature 
has, by chapter 410 of the Laws of 1884, provided that the mayors of 


cities shall “ prescribe such regulations for the admission of persons | 


into the civil service as may best promote the efficiency thereof, and 
ascertain the fitness of candidates in respect to character, knowledge, 
and ability for the branch of the service into which they seek to 


enter; and for this purpose he shall from time to time employ suita- | 


ble persons to conduct such inquiries and make examinations, and 
shall prescribe their duties and establish regulations for the conduct 
of persons who receive appointments in the said service.” Under the 
system already in operation, no officer or clerk other than those 
especially excepted by statute can be appointed without having first 
passed an examination as to character and capacity. I shall do what- 
ever lies in my power to enforce the Jaw in this regard, and to im- 
prove the general character of the civil service; and I feel assured 
that, with care and attention on the part of fair and competent exam- 
iners, it will ultimately be made independent of all partisan or politi- 
cal considerations whatever, and secure greater competency on the 
part of the civil service servants of the city, and greater economy in 
the administration of the several departments. The law has cast 
upon the Mayor the responsibility for carrying its provisions into 
effect, and this responsibility I do not shrink from. Being responsi- 
ble, I deem it to be due not only to the city, but to myself, at all 
times to keep myself well informed as to the practical operation of 
the experimental system which has already been established for the 
enforcement of the law; and, if occasion shall arise, I shall not hesitate 
to make such changes of detail, or of the necessary officials, as my 
observation and experience shall show to be proper and as the law 
will sanction. 


Mayor Low’s indorsement of the working of the New York law 
is as follows: — 
Concerning the work of the Civil Service Commissioners, the mes- 


sage states that fourteen hundred and eighteen places in the various 
departments, with salaries amounting to $1,166,886, were open to com- 


the president of the National Civil Service Reform League, pledging 
himself to the fair and honest enforcement of the civil service reform 
of 1883, and declaring that a removal of the present incumbents from 
their government positions shall not be made, during the terms for 
| which they were appointed, for the purpose of putting in their places 
those who are in political accord with the appointing power, andde- 
| claring further that a due regard for the people’s interest does not 
permit faithful party work to be always rewarded by appointment 
| to office, and that selections for office not embraced within the civil 
| Service law be based on sufficient regard as to fitness rather than 
upon persistent importunities and self-solicited recommendations. 

Resolved, That in the impartial and non-partisan enforcement of 
these principles the President-eiect will have the earnest support of 
| this body and, as we believe, of those whom we represent, without 
| distinction of party. 





| The resolutions were referred by a strict party vote.— Boston 
| Herald. 





Wuat Mr. Cleveland will do is yet to be seen; but we do not 
believe he means to fail the men not of his party, but without whom 
he could not have been elected, and who called for his nomination 
and made his election sure because his official life showed him to be 

|a civil service reformer who never flinched nor faltered, and who 
| would, upon occasion, put the theory into a practice that was not 
| trifling and was not meant to be asham. He could not sooner bring 
ruin upon his own high reputation and upon the fortunes of the 
| Democratic party than by pursuing the plan, in favor with many 
| Democrats, of using the whole patronage of government to make his 
| party “solid” in power. Such is the choice of a fool. The only way 
| to make the Democratic party “solid” is to give this country a good 
| government; and there can be no good government, if the offices are 
| filled in the interest of any party.— The Freeman (Indianapolis). 


A WORD FROM SENATOR BAYARD. 


Unitep States SENATE, WASHING'rON, D.C., 
Dec. 22, 1884. 

Dear Sir,— Your very interesting letter of the 15th came duly, 
but my occupations have delayed my acknowledgment. Nor can I 
do more now than express my thanks for the contributions of gen- 
eral opinion in relation to the action and duty of the incoming 
| administration. It is certainly my hope that the methods which have 
| built up the abuses we see on every hand in the government may not 








petitive examination. Mr. Low refers to the records of the work of the | be followed by the expected authorities. If they are, the election 
Sod nt tht iho cl evo pean, epery otra i | ""Y elles aomigad ee nacevor baa os no oe 
sIVU S system, é a, dail- elieve Mr. Cleveland is an affirmatively honest man, not a mere 
fers ree the = = + ae agg secre _abstainer from dishonesty; and, with this as the rule of his adminis- 
as widely as day dilfers trom darkness. ere 18 a Ilairness and | tration, great relief must come. ‘The task of wresting the taxin 
nc bgp it apes | a. ve smacking na om vo is | power of the country from the organized bands of selfish iclanams 
i i t fair play and the Ameri y $i riv i 
equal treatment of all citizens. Nearly six hundred applications for | powers wilf be severe jndeeds nn? Privale not public, 
open competitive examination for forty places in the Fire Depart-| The civil service of ministerial offices will gain in efficiency and 
ment, with public records of every question asked and answered, with | reliability from nothing so much as a sense of conscientious moral 
physical tests adapted to the special work which is to be done, give | independence and a release from a slavish obedience to the dictates 
ape re wind pe see of = firemen br age ape and of of the machine which takes their money and destroys their manhood. 
air piay toward ail applicants. am confident that the civil service | I look hopefully to the inauguration of these reforms. 
system will commend itself to the plain people more and more, as it | . f ‘Yours very respectfully, 
comes to be better understood. I know it has improved the public | (Signed) T. F. Bayarp. 
service of Brooklyn already by freeing appointing officials of immense | J, M. Rossr, Esq., Tarrytown. 
pressure on their time and thoughts, by securing a better class of |__ N.Y. Evening Post. i 
men in some cases, and by keeping vacant some places that otherwise | ‘ 
would have been filled. ‘The cost of the service this year in Brooklyn | 
is detailed at $1,400, outside of the services of the secretary of its| | FourTEEN persons, five ladies and nine gentlemen, recently pre- 
commission, who also discharges other duties in the Mayor's office. sented themselves for examination before Charles Lyman, chief 
To my knowledge, in a single bureau, it has saved more than double | examiner of the Civil Service Commission, at Concord, N.H. Pen- 
that amount by enabling the city to obtain from nine men what sion Agent Cheney, Postmaster Carroll, and Assistant Postmaster 
before had been devolved upon sixteen. Believing in the system in| Chesley were appointed a board of examiners. 
theory, I believe in it as cordially because of my observation of it in | 
practice.” = 


Mayor Jounson of Waltham, Mass., says, “To the spirit of the | 
civil service law I shall conform, as far as the public interests will 
mit, even before it is in force.” 


| Tue legislature of South Carolina has recently adopted a resolu- 
per-| tion tendering to the President-elect the support of the people of that 
| State in his efforts to carry out the provisions of the civil service law. 
Mayor Huntincron spoke in favor of the “new civil service | : 
les.” , , — 7 
papas Tue civil service examinations were recently held at the United 
States court-house, Boston. Fourteen candidates were examined 
for positions in the Boston custom-house, and nineteen for similar 
| positions at Washington. ‘Two of the applicants were females. 


Mayor Noyes of Lowell congratulated the members of the new 
city government on the “ annoyance they would be saved from oflfice- | 
seekers, because of the civil service reform law.” 








| 
Tue following resolutions have been offered in the Indiana legis- 


lat Tue Milwaukee Civil Service Association has prepared a bill to 
ature :— 


reform the civil service of Wisconsin, to be presented to the legis- 
Resolved, That the Senate of Indiana is in full accord with the| lature of that State, upon which comment will be made in our next 
declarations contained in the late letter of Hon. Grover Cleveland to| issue. 





